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0.  II    BROWNING  HOME,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
When-  Lincoln  was  Entertained  during  the  Debate  of  (Htober  13,  1858 
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A  MAN'S  MAN  IN  A 
RUFFLED  SHIRT 


bv  M.  FIXLAY  CARROTT 


C/RVILLE  Hickman  Browning  was 
born  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky, 
on  February  10.  1806,  a  son  of  Micha- 
ijah  Browning  and  Sally  Brown.  He 
attended  college,  but  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  proposed  education  be- 
cause of  financial  difficulties  in  the 
family.  Studying  law  at  Cynthiana, 
Kentucky,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Kentucky.  In  1831  he  arrived 
in  Quincy,  penniless  and  unacquaint- 
ed,  and   started    to   practice    law. 

Browning  must  have  been  quite  a 
politician,  because  he  was  elected  to 
the  Illinois  State  Senate  as  a  Whig 
the  very  year  he  arrived.  In  1832 
he  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  following  year  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress  against  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  only  to  be  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  campaign  was 
so  strenuous  that  both  candidates 
broke  down  physically  just  before 
the   election. 

Upon  the  death  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Governor  Yates  appointed 
Browning  as  United  States  Senator 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  This 
brought  him  to  Washington  for  the 
special  session  of  1861  and  the  reg- 
ular session  of  1861-62.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Senator  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, the  father  of  the  late  William 
A.  Richardson,  who  was  during  his 
lifetime  a  member  of  the  Adams 
County  Bar  and  Master-in-Chancery 
appointed  by  Judge  William  Marsh. 

Mr.  Browning  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  President  Andrew  Johnson 
and  on  September  1,  1866,  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Johnson's 
Cabinet.  He  was  also  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Browning's  term  ex- 
pired March  4,  1869,  and  he  immedi- 
ately came  to  Quincy  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1869-70.  His  influence  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  the  important  principle  of  Minor- 
ity   Representation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Browning  &  Bushnell  and  it  had  a 
very  extensive,  lucrative  practice. 
Both  Browning  and  Bushnell  took  a 
warm  interest  in  railroad  develop- 
ments. In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Browning  made  a  mas- 
terful oral  argument  in  the  case  of 
Chicago,    Burlington    &   Quincy   Rail- 
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road  Company  vs.  Iowa,  which  was 
one  of  the  leading  Granger  cases. 

To  an  Adams  County  lawyer  goe^ 
the  distinctive  honor  of  being  the 
only  one  to  whom  the  office  an  1 
secrets  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  al- 
ways open.  When  Lincoln  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  all  too  willing  to 
trick,  criticize  and  harass,  it  was  to 
Orville  Hickman  Browning  that  Lin- 
coln turned  for  sincere  and  honest 
advice.  Browning,  with  the  serene 
and  formal  manners  of  a  Kentucky 
gentleman  coming  from  a  long  line 
of  Kentucky  plantation  owners,  came 
to  Adams  County  almost  friendless, 
yet  in  five  years  had  gained  the  sup- 
port of  his  county.  He  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  audiences  when  he 
argued  cases  in  court.  His  impressive 
appearance  of  overwhelming  dignity 
set  off  by  a  grave  courtliness  of  man- 
ner made  him  a  finished  orator. 

In  those  first  early  years  spent  in 
practicing  law  in  Illinois,  he  was 
gaining  more  than  just  the  backing 
of  his  country,  for  in  those  same 
years  he  was  winning  the  friendship 
of  his  contemporary,  Lincoln.  The 
respect  founded  on  the  early  friend- 
ship lasted  throughout  the  difficult 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  even  though 
Browning,  coming  as  he  did  from  a 
land  of  gracious  ease,  desired  concili- 
ation with   the  South  and  fought  the 


Emancipation  Proclamation  and  even 
though  the  two  men  were  at  political 
variance  on  some  points,  the  Presi- 
dent continued  to  seek  Browning's 
advice  on  questions  about  men  and 
events    and    policies. 

Lii  coin's  feeling  for  Browning 
transcended  the  bounds  of  purely  pro- 
fessional advice.  When  the  young 
son  of  the  Lincolns  lay  sick,  it  was 
the  Brownings  whom  the  Lincolns 
wanted  constantly  with  them  in  the 
White  House.  After  the  death  of  the 
b^y,  Lincoln  turned  for  consolation 
to  Browning,  because  he  too  had 
had.  to  face  the  emptiness  of  life  after 
the  death  of  a  child. 

Historians  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  correction  suggested  by  Brown- 
ing of  the  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Lincoln  asked  Browning  to 
read  the  original  draft  and  to  suggest 
any  improvements  which  he  consid- 
ered should  be  incorporated.  The 
original  read  that  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose  to  "reclaim  the  public 
property  and  places  which  have  fall- 
en." Browning  told  the  President 
that  as  it  was,  it  sounded  like  a  threat 
and  might  be  misconstrued.  The  ad- 
dress was  changed  to  read  that  it  was 
the  intention  ''to  hold,  occupy  and 
possess  the  places  which  the  govern- 
ment still  holds." 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  a  finished  ora- 


most  part,  the  boats  were  poled  along 
t lie   banks. 

Quincy  first  made  use  of  larger 
boats  in  crossing  the  Mississippi  by 
ferry.  The  first  of  these  was  put  in 
as  early  as  1827  by  Ira  Pcarcc.  This 
was  superseded  by  a  ferry  brought 
iere  by  Willard  Keyes,  one  of  the 
four  founders  of  the  town,  in  1838. 
After  Keyes*  ownership,  the  ferry 
changed  hands  many  times,  coming 
in  1912  under  the  management  of  the 
Adams  family,  who  ran  it  until  the 
Memorial    Bridge  was  built. 

The  Adams  name  entered  into  the 
river  store  history  when  the  father 
of  ( 'hit  Adams,  present  owner,  bought 
it  over  in  I860.  Thomas  Adams,  a 
brother  of  Oat  Adams,  was  also  in- 
terested in  the  store,  as  well  as  the 
Marine  Ways  establishment  on  Bay 
Island  which  built  and  overhauled 
boats. 

The  store,  known  as  "Clat  Adams' 
Store."  has  therefore,  been  the  head- 
quarters of  rivermen  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. To  supply  the  rivermen  with 
everything  they  could  possibly  need 
for  any  phase  of  their  work,  has  been 
the  store's  job. 

When  Clat  Adams  was  just  begin- 
ning his  river  career  as  a  "caulker," 
filling  the  seams  where  the  planks 
come  together  in  boat  hulls,  oakum. 
was  used  to  prevent  leakage  in  the 
finished   boat. 

In  the  Adams  store  you  can  find 
anything  you  may  need  for  a  jaunt 
upon  the  river,  for  hunting,  fishing 
or  boating.  Want  to  buy  an  anchor? 
You'll  find  one  displayed  on  the  post 
outside  the  store.  Inside,  there's  bait 
and  canvas,  nets  and  rope,  cork  and 
poles,  power  wheels,  bells  of  every 
kind,  even  sleigh  bells,  fresh  and 
canned    foods,  dry  goods   and   boots. 

'There's  only  one  thing  I  can 
think  of  that  I  can't  supply,  and 
that's  a  calliope."  said  Clat  Adams. 
He  owns  a  barge-building  shop  and 
a  tow-boat.  Many  of  the  barges  now 
in  use  on  the  Mississippi  have  been 
sold    or   rented    by   Adams   Store. 

The  old  Curiosity  Shop  has  noth- 
ing on  the  Adams  store.  You  may 
ee  there,  besides  anything  for  use 
on  the  river,  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  famous  old  steamers  which 
have  plied  the  stream  and  such 
things  as  a  hit  of  armor  plate  from 
the  battleship  "Maine."  and  a  scrap 
of  the  canvas  cushion  off  the  carriage 
in  which  Brigham  Young  rode  across 
the  mountains  and  plains  in  1844  to 
Salt    Lake   City. 

Mr.  Adams,  himself,  is  a  man 
whose  interests  lie  in  many  things, 
from  bow  lines  to  harp  strings.  Prob- 
ably his  preatest  pride  is  in  his  tal- 
ented   daughter,    Mrs.    Alvin    Michel. 


who    is    a    well-known      harpist     and 
pianist. 

If  the  old  Stove  in  Adams  store 
could  just  repeat  the  river  stories  that 
have  been  told  there  on  long  winter 
evenings,  then  the  talcs  about  "ole 
man  river"  would  be  well-known  to- 
day. There  are  reminiscences  of  the 
ini  (  the  "Van  Meter"  burned  at  the 
foot  of  Spring  street  in  1899.  Now, 
nobody  seems  to  know  what  caused 
the  fire,  "but  you  can  bet  your  old 
hat"  it  has  been  settled  many  times 
at  the  "Store"  when  the  people  from 
Bay  Island  came  over  to  do  a  little 
trading   or    to    sell   some    fish. 

One  story  of  plucky  nerve  that  is 
however,  still  current,  is  one  about  a 
fellow  from  Canton  who  was  a  hand 
on  a  barge  that  grounded.  When 
the  barge  was  being  pulled  off  the 
sand,  "that  feller  somehow  got  his 
foot  caught  in  the  tug  rope  just  as  it 
was  pulled  taut.  The  jerk  took  off  his 
foot,  and  threw  him  out  into  the  wa- 
ter twenty  feet,  and  the  darn  fool 
was  still  able  to  swim  back  to  the 
barge,  and  what's  more,  to  get  well!" 
The  life  of  Captain  C.  L.  Martin, 
Quincy's  river  captain,  thoroughly 
exemplifies  that  of  the  riverman  at 
the  time  when  the  river  meant  much 
to  everyone.  Captain  Martin  has  pilot- 
ed ferries  and  worked  on  raft  boats 
transporting  logs  since  he  was  nine- 
teen. He  began  working  on  the  river 
during  slack  times  on  the  farm  of  his 
parents  near  Fort  Madison.  These 
raft  boats  pushed  or  towed  logs  from 
all  parts  of  the  river  to  the  Wisdom 
Mill  at  Quincy  and  to  the  Pittibone 
Mill  at  Hannibal.  There  were  nu- 
merous mills  up  and  down  the  river. 
He  spent  three  years  as  a  cub  pilot 
working  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
to  learn  the  river  from  St.  Louis  to 
St.  Paul.  He  received  his  pilot's  li- 
cense which  meant  that  he  knew  ev- 
ery foot  of  the  river  and  the  position 
of  the  channel  well  enough  to  draw 
a  map   of  it   from   memory. 

"A  pilot  has  to  keep  on  the  river 
all  the  time  to  really  know  it.  It 
shifts  fast,  and  continually,  \  hit 
depends  on  the  pilot  knowing  the 
depth  of  the  river  at  all  times.  I  f 
the  river  gets  ahead  of  him,  when 
the  examination  every  Cwv  years 
comes  along,  he'll  be  out  of  a  license 
till  he  catches  up,"  said  the  Captain. 

The  boats  carried  grain,  farm  imp- 
lements from  the  plow  works,  stoves 
from  Quincy  factories,  and  even 
"chewin'  tobacco"  from  the  Quincy 
tobacco  works.  Ice  was  also  a  big 
item  of  haulage  with  the  cutters  pack- 
ing it  on  some  island  in  winter  and 
the  boats  delivering  it  down  the 
river  all   summer. 

"I    remember    one    steamer    in    par- 


ticular when  I  was  piloting  for  the 
Diamond  Joe  line.  It  was  the  "Du- 
buque," and  gave  me  plenty  of  trou- 
ble in  a  storm  once.  We  were  under 
the  Winona  bridge  up  in  Minnesota 
not  far  from  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin, 
and  in  that  rain,  wind  and  tossing 
water  it  was  hard  to  see,  let  alone 
steer.  She  was  acting  up  like  a  con- 
trary woman — or  contrary  mule,  if 
you  like  that  better — there  was  no 
tellin'  where  she  was  going  nor  what 
she'd  do  next.  The  best  I  could  do 
was  follow  the  captain's  order  and 
hold  fast  to  the  wheel.  She  hit  that 
bridge,  though,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
do  and  sank  clear  up  to  the  top  deck." 
A  favorite  expression  of  commend- 
ation for  rivermen  is — "Of  all  the 
engineers  I  ever  run  across,  he  was 
the  best  handler  I  ever  rung  bells 
over." 

The  signal  of  the  bells  must  be  ac- 
curate. The  engineer's  signals  are 
pjiven  from  the  pilot  house  with  two 
bells,  which  in  different  circum- 
stances, mean  different  things  to 
t'-(  sc  who  know  boating.  A  given 
I'll- signal  might  mean  "stop,"  "full 
i>tcam  ahead"  or  "proceed  slowly." 
1  c  bells  must  also  direct  how  two 
skips  may  pass  each  other  in  narrow 
wat'  r. 

Ail  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  beacon  lights,  with  someone 
hired  to  keep  each  one.  In  the  old 
nays  these  beacons  had  to  be  fed 
new  fuel  every  two  days  and  some- 
times oftener.  The  "diamond  boards" 
had  to  be  kept  clear  and  white  by 
constant  cleaning  and  painting  of 
them  so  that  a  pilot  could  see  them 
at  night.  They  were  put  up  to  show 
that  there  was  a  bar  at  such  and  such 
a  place.  That  was  when  there  were 
no  buoys  to  point  out  the  position  of 
the  bars. 

The  buoys  today  are  black  on  the 
Missouri  side  and  red  on  the  Illinois 
side.  In  any  river,  the  buoys  to  the 
right  of  the  current  are  black  and 
the  ones  to  the  left,  red.  That  is 
to  show  at  all  times  which  side  or  the 
river  the  boat  is  on,  because  some- 
times in  following  the  river  channel, 
the  pilot  pets  confused  as  to  where 
he  is. 

The  river  captains  of  the  early 
days  are  not  very  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  river  traffic  for  them- 
selves. The  new  locks  and  dams  can 
not  bring  the  river  back  to  its  form- 
er greatness  in  time  to  do  them  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

However,  Captain  Martin  says: 
"There's  one  thing  no  other  means 
of  transportation  can  ever  take  from 
the  rivcrboat,  and  that's  the  spell  of 
the  river — especially  when  folks  are 
in   love!" 


tor,  speaking  with  conviction  on 
questions  of  railroad  law,  regulation 
of  rates,  rights  of  the  public,  special 
taxation  and  damage  to  persons  and 
property. 

As  an  individual.  Browning  was 
courageous,  loyal  and  kind.  He  lav- 
ished charity  without  any  publicity 
whatsoever.  Very  few  knew  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  constantly  aiding 
the  poor.  Having  no  children  of  their 
own.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Browning 
took  child  after  child  into  their  home 
and  treated  them  as  their  own.  They 
often  sheltered  children  with  physical 
defects.  All  their  kindness  was  un- 
heralded. 

Browning  had  amassed  quite  a  con- 
siderable fortune  during  his  lifetime 
of  constant  practice  and  intelligent 
i-vestment,  only  to  lose  it  all  just  a 
tew  weeks  before  his  death  through 
circumstances  beyond   his   control. 

According  to  the  original  figures  in 
Browning's  wn  handwriting  in  the 
.  ssession  of  the  writer,  The  Allied 
Mines.  63  Broadway,  New  York,  re- 
ceived from  him  on  sight  drafts  drawn 
by  his  son-in-law.  Orrin  Skinner,  the 
sum  of  S2C8.85O.0O  from  April  27. 
1881,  to  August  3,  1881,  the  last  date 
being  exactly  a  week  prior  to  Brown- 
ing's  death. 

Browning.  therefore,  had  been 
trusted  by  the  greatest  men  of  the 
country,  only  to  be  played  false  by 
his  trust  in  the  young  unscrupulous 
husband  of  his  adopted  daughter, 
Emma.  From  a  penniless  young  man 
coming  from  Kentucky  to  Adams 
County,  winning  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  personal  friends  and  men 
of  note,  living  graciously  yet  not 
afraid  to  stand  by  his  convictions 
whenever  they  were  questioned, 
Browning  at  the  end  of  his  life  had 
to  feel  the  deep  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion of  having  it  proved  to  him  con- 
clusively that  he  had  put  his  faith  in 
one  not  worthy  of  it.  After  a  life- 
time of  loving  attention  and  care  paid 
to  his  wife,  Browning  had  to  face  the 
knowledge  that  his  wife  would  not  be 
at  -11   provided  for  by  his  estate. 

One  outstanding  example  of 
Browning's  loyalty  is  evinced  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  stood  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  the  other  cabinet 
memibers  were  merely  watching  to 
see  if  the  impeachment  charges  would 
be   found   valid. 

Browning  was  an  outstanding  law- 
yer, not  only  in  Adams  County  and 
Illinois,  but  nationally  as  well.  More 
important  to  the  history  of  Adams 
County  and  Illinois  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  however,  is  his 
close  friendship  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  gave  his  loyalty  when  oth- 
ers had  merely  criticism  to  offer. 


Quest  Questions 

Your  I.  O.  from  the  I.   O. 


"What  well-known  artist  played  the 
piano  in  a  five-and-ten-cent  store  to 
earn  money  for  future  study  in  her 
chosen  field?     Story,,  page  22. 

What  indicates  to  a  pilot  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  a  river  current? 
Story,  page  7. 

What  famous  Confederate  general" 
played  feminine  roles  in  Quincy  ama- 
teur theatricals?     Story,  page  5. 

What  food  product  comes  from  the 
limestone  caves  south  of  Quincy? 
Story,  page  27. 

What  Adams  county  man  received 
the  Belgian  medal  of  honor?  StO;:y, 
page   21. 

Where  in  Adams  county  does  a 
stalagmite  meet  a  stalactite?  Sory, 
page  25. 

Who  advised  President  Lincoln  to 
change  his  second  inaugural  adlress? 
Story,  page  8. 

What  church,  in  1838,  had  in  the 
congregation  one  Sunday  a  large 
number  of  Indians?     Story,  page  27. 

What  Adams  county  man  may  be 
considered  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Caterpillar  club?  Story, 
page  16. 

How  much  was  paid  for  moving 
the  records  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
from  its  first  to  its  second  capital? 
Story,    page   31. 

What  Quincy  girl  was  married  be- 
tween halves  of  a  football  game? 
Story,  page  23. 

What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the 
early  burying-grounds  in  Illinois? 
Story,  page   10. 

Mr.  Browning  was  tall,  well-built, 
of  stately  carriage,  bald  in  later  years 
and  had  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  had 
the  suave  and  formal  manners  of  a 
Kentucky  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  In  Court  he  wore  a  dress 
suit  with  low  waistcoat  and  ruffled 
shirt,  a  low  standing  collar  and  a 
black  satin  bow  tie.  He  generally 
took  exceptions  if  the  Circuit  Judge 
convened   Court   in    his   absence. 

Immediately  after  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  in  Quincy,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1858,  he  and  his  wife  gave  a 
reception  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
old  home  which  stood  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Seventh  and  Hamp- 
shire streets.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln started  to  walk  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's residence  and  while  he  was  in 
front  of  the  old  Court  House  on  Fifth 
street,  some  one  with  a  carriage  and 
a  very  showy  team  of  horses  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  ride  to  Mr. 
Browning's.        Whereupon     Abraham 


Lincoln  said,  "Thank  you  very  much, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  walk  for  the 
exercise."  Some  time  later,  Mr.  an:l 
Mrs.  Browning  built  a  stately  man- 
sion on  North  Eighth  street  where 
he   died   on   August   10,   1881. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Adams  County 
Bar  Association  held  in  the  Circuit 
Court  room  on  Monday,  October  24, 
1881,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:  "That  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Orville  H.  Browning  has  im- 
pressed the  members  of  the  Quincy 
Bar  with  a  sentiment  of  profound 
sorrow  they  cannot  suppress  and 
which  no  language  can  express,  a 
sorrow  too  poignant  for  adulation  and 
too  sacred  for  flattery.  With  a  keen 
sense  of  Mr.  Browning's  exalted  char- 
acter and  great  worth  we  desire  to 
record  in  the  Court  he  loved  and 
where  the  splendor  of  his  genius  so 
conspicuously  shone,  some  expression 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  immediate  associates,  his 
neighbors  and  his  friends.  For  this 
day  and  generation  no  testimonial  is 
necessary  for  those  who  knew  our 
friend  knew  better  of  him  than  we 
can  speak.  Mr.  Browning  expressed 
those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
bright  intellect,  deliberate  judgment, 
profound  and  varied  learning,  quick 
comprehension,  vivid  and  lofty  imag- 
ination, clear  insight  into  human  char- 
acter, tender  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  reverence  for  justice  and  law, 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  and  char- 
ity for  all  that  would  have  distin- 
guished him  as  a  remarkable  man  in 
any   age    in    any    country. 

"Without  the  aid  of  college,  uni- 
versity or  patrimony,  he  attained  i 
position  in  his  profession  second  t( 
no  one  of  his  time.  For  half  a  cen 
tury  he  was  a  distinguished  lawye 
and  for  the  later  twenty-five  years  o 
that  time  by  universal  accord  of  hi 
associates  stood  first  at  the  bar  : 
Illinois  and  without  a  superior  in  th 
nation.  With  a  dignity  of  bearin 
and  a  breadth  of  understanding  se 
dom  equaled  he  graced  every  walk 
life  he  entered  upon;  as  a  lawyer,  lej 
islator  and  Cabinet  Minister  he  ranke 
among  the  foremost  of  the  Countr 
His  life  was  a  splendid  triumph  c 
every  manly  quality  and  will  remai 
a  rich  legacy  to  the  world  forever. 

"In  the  fullness  of  years,  in  th 
ripeness  of  honors,  in  the  complet< 
ness  of  a  life  without  spot  or  blemisl 
with  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  pron 
ises  of  the  Gospel,  Orville  H.  Browr 
ing  has  passed  the  boundaries  of  tim 
and  entered  upon  the  rewards  of  th 
just  and  the  good.  We  will  cheris 
his  memory  and  if  we  are  wise,  wi 
emulate  his  example  and  teach  ou 
children  his  virtues." 
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feet,  he  warned,  as  attacking  the  freedom  of  worship  or  the 
right  to  teach  children  to  read  in  the  North.  James  Speed's 
protest  against  the  proclamation  was  much  less  hysterical 
and  hi.s  feelings  about  slavery  more  philosophical  than 
Joshua's.  By  I  )ecember  of  1861 ,  when  he  wrote  Lincoln  about 
his  confiscation  bill  in  the  Kentucky  Senate,  James  knew  that 
the  war  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery.  The  "great 
laws  of  economy"  would  dictate  its  abolition  by  the  masters 
themselves.  "The  emancipation  feeling  in  Ky,"  he  told  Lin- 
coln, "rises  &  falls  with  the  rise  &  fall  in  the  price  of  slaves." 
The  war  would  "affect,  if  not  destroy  their  value." 

Though  not  a  popular  or  especially  successful  politician, 
James  Speed  had  a  good  deal  of  political  savvy.  Commenting 
on  Simon  Cameron's  controversial  proposal  to  arm  the  slaves 
as  soldiers  for  the  Union,  Speed  noted  that  Cameron  "ex- 
hibited the  common  weakness  of  talking  in  advance  of  ac- 
tion." "Many  who  condemn  what  he  said,"  Speed  told  Lin- 
coln, "would  approve  the  conduct  he  invites  when  the  case  [?] 
arises  for  it." 

When  Lincoln  proposed  bold  antislavery  action  of  his  own, 
Speed  was  hesitant  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  his  own  politi- 
cal knowledge.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  would 
be  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  would  come  without  elaborate  pre- 
vious discussion.  Lincoln  apparently  read  his  proposed  proc- 
lamation to  James  in  July  of  1862,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
his  cabinet  (and  no  one  else)  learned  of  it.  Speed  "pondered 
over  the  proclamation,"  but  he  decided  "that  it  will  do  no  good; 
most  probably  much  harm."  Still  trusting  the  slow  workings 
of  economic  laws,  the  Kentuckian  argued  that  the  "negro  can 
not  be  emancipated  by  proclamation."  If  the  Negro  were  no 
party  to  his  own  liberation,  "he  would  sink  into  slavery 
again"  as  soon  as  the  external  liberating  force  were  removed. 
In  a  statement  strangely  at  odds  with  Joshua's  fear  of  servile 
insurrection,  James  said,  "If  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  strike  for 
freedom,  he  has  not  the  pride  of  character  to  make  him  keep  it 
when  given  to  him."  A  sweeping  proclamation  "would  but 
delude  the  poor  negro,  and  shock  most  violently  the  pre- 
judices of  many  in  the  north  &  nearly  all  in  the  south." 

Once  again,  however,  James  Speed  showed  his  detached 
view  of  Southern  racial  mores.  He  admitted  to  Lincoln  that 
"the  loyal  men  of  Ky  will  not  be  moved  by  any  thing  that  may 
be  done  with  the  negro."  Loyalty  would  thus  survive  such  a 
proclamation.  He  concluded  with  a  remark  which,  though  not 
encouraging  Lincoln  to  issue  the  proclamation,  seemed 
almost  an  invitation  to  servile  insurrection:  "If  the  negro  is  to 
be  free  he  must  strike  for  it  himself."  Once  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Speed  quickly  adjusted  to  it  and 
noted  the  adjustment  of  other  Kentuckians.  "The  negro- 
phobia  is  nothing  like  as  bad  as  it  was  at  first,"  he  told  Joshua 
on  January  19,  1863.  Time  was  "working  wonders." 

James  Speed's  appointment  to  Lincoln's  cabinet  late  in 
1864  was  probably  more  than  cronyism  on  Lincoln's  part.  Lin- 
coln had  discussed  slavery  with  the  Kentuckian  on  several  oc- 
casions. He  knew  James  Speed's  flexibility,  philosophical  de- 
tachment, and  independence  of  judgment.  He  probably  even 
recognized  evidence  of  greater  statesmanship  in  James  than 
in  his  old  friend  Joshua.  After  Lincoln's  death,  James  quickly 
became  identified  with  radical  Republicanism,  and  most  his- 
torians have  shown  surprise  at  this  turn  in  the  political  feel- 
ings of  a  Kentuckian.  Lincoln  might  not  have  been  surprised 
himself.  He  knew  of  James  Speed's  independence  and  of  his 
unemotional  view  of  the  South's  peculiar  institution.  Even  be- 
fore Lincoln's  assassination,  James  Speed  knew  very  well 
what  would  be  the  sentiments  that  would  govern  reconstruc- 
tion i.i  i  In  South.  He  told  his  mother  on  March  28,  1865,  that 
"many  difficulties  remain  to  be  settled,  and  unless  the  people 
of  the  South  act  wisely  and  act  promptly,  great  suffering  is 
still  in  store  for  them.  If  they  will  frankly  and  fully 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the  black  man  and  give  to  him  the 
chance  tor  improvement  and  elevation,  their  burden  will  be 
greatly  lessened."  When  Abraham  Lincoln  selected  him  for 
his  cabinet,  he  must  have  known  that  James  Speed  was  a  per- 
sonalis  indeed. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
ABRAHAM  JONAS  COPY 

This,  the  tilth  article  in  a  series  on  presentation  copies  of  the 
Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  IS.i8.in 


Illinois,  focuses  on  one  of  the  best-known  copies,  the  one  given 
to  Abraham  Jonas.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in 
Springfield  has  owned  the  book,  their  only  presentation  copy 
of  the  Debates,  for  many  years.  Frederick  Wells  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  grandson  of  Jonas,  gave  the  book  to  that  library. 

That  Lincoln  gave  Abraham  Jonas  a  copy  of  his  book  is  a 
great  symbol  of  the  wide  range  of  Lincoln's  associations. 
Jonas  was  an  English  Jew.  After  thirteen  years'  residence  in 
Kentucky,  he  moved  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1838;  there  he  prac- 
ticed law  and  continued  his  activities  as  a  Mason  and  a  Whig. 
Doubtless  party  activities  and  a  mutual  friendship  with  Or- 
ville  Hickman  Browning  brought  Lincoln  and  Jonas  together 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  first  documentary  proof  of  their  as- 
sociation is  Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  inviting  him  to  speak  in 
Quincy.  Stephen  Douglas  was  coming  to  help  the  local  candi- 
date in  what  Jonas  figured  would  be  "the  warmest  contest  for 
Congress  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  district."  The  "Doug- 
lasites,"  Jonas  said,  "would  as  soon  see  old  nick  here  as  your- 
self." Jonas's  first  loyalties  were  to  Browning  and  another 
local  Whig,  but  he  supported  Lincoln  for  the  Senate  in  1855. 
When  Jonas  again  requested  of  Lincoln  "one  of  your  sledge 
hammer  speeches"  in  1858,  Lincoln  obliged,  speaking  in 
Augusta,  Illinois,  just  two  days  before  the  famous  Freeport 
debate  with  Douglas. 

Jonas's  considerable  political  abilities  (he  served  as  a  state 
representative  in  both  Kentucky  and  Illinois)  were  a  function 
of  his  own  speaking  abilities.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great 
party  tactician  in  his  correspondence  with  Lincoln.  In  fact,  in 
1860  he  nearly  lured  Lincoln,  unwittingly,  into  a  political 
trap.  On  July  20,  1860,  he  told  Lincoln  that  a  Quincy  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  obtaining  affidavits  from  Irishmen  "that 
they  saw  you  in  Quincy  come  out  of  a  Know  Nothing  Lodge." 
Lincoln  replied,  explaining  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
lodge.  Lincoln  suggested  relying  on  affidavits  from  local  men 
of  prominence  to  disprove  the  charge  and  added  "a  word  of 
caution":  "Our  adversaries  think  they  can  gain  a  point,  if  they 
could  force  me  to  openly  deny  this  charge,  by  which  some 
degree  of  offence  would  be  given  to  the  Americans  [i.e.,  Know 
Nothings].  For  this  reason,  it  must  not  publicly  appear  that  I 
am  paying  any  attention  to  the  charge." 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  same  exchange  of  letters  is  the 
handling  of  the  delicate  question  of  ethnic  prejudice  in  them. 
Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  stated,  "I  do  not  know  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  matter,  neither  do  I  care,  but  thought  it  best  you  should 
know  about  it."  An  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  Jew,  Jonas 
made  it  clear  that  his  support  of  Lincoln  did  not  hinge  on 
knowledge  that  the  Railsplitter  had  never  participated  in  the 
nativist  Know-Nothing  movement.  Lincoln's  reply  made  it 
equally  clear  that  he  had  no  qualms  about  associating  with 
former  nativists:  "I  suppose  as  good,  or  even  better,  men  than  I 
may  have  been  in  American,  or  Know-Nothing  lodges;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one,  at  Quincy,  or  elsewhere." 

When  Lincoln  was  President-elect,  Jonas  wrote  him  one  of 
those  alarming  letters  about  the  possibility  of  assassination. 
Jonas  had  "a  very  large  family  connection  in  the  South,"  in- 
cluding six  children  in  New  Orleans.  From  one  of  his 
Southern  relations,  he  had  learned  of  a  "perfect  organiza- 
tion" of  "desperate  characters"  to  prevent  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration, even  "by  using  violence  on  the  person  of  Lin- 
coln." He  recommended  that  free-state  governors  and  Lin- 
coln's friends  take  precautions  because  "no  protection  can  be 
expected  from  the  damned  old  traitor  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  [James  Buchanan)  or  his  subordinates."  If  Lin- 
coln replied  to  this  letter,  it  has  not  been  found. 

Jonas's  Southern  connections  made  his  family  one  of  those 
divided  by  the  Civil  War.  Four  of  his  sons  fought  for  the  Con- 
federacy. When  he  was  on  his  deathbed  in  1864,  Browning  in- 
fluenced Lincoln  to  allow  one  of  Jonas's  sons,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Union  hands,  to  be  released  temporarily  to  pay  a  last  visit 
to  his  father.  Lincoln  had  been  solicitous  of  Jonas's  desires  all 
along,  appointing  him  —  again  because  of  a  suggestion  from 
Browning  —  postmaster  in  Quincy.  When  Jonas  died.  Lin- 
coln made  his  widow  postmistress  there. 

The  Abraham  Jonas  copy  of  the  Debates  is  an  important 
relic  of  this  interesting  friendship.  Lincoln  students  owe 
Jonas  a  debt  for  another  reason.  When  Lincoln  replied  to 
Jonas's  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  book,  he  stated  that  the 
publisher  had  not  yet  printed  them  but  that  Jonas  would  re- 
ceive one  of  the  one  hundred  copies  the  publisher  promised 
Lincoln  personally.  This  letter  is  our  way  of  knowing  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  hundred  copies  to  give  away. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Jonas  letters  to  Lincoln  are  in  the 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have 
quoted  from  the  following:  Jonas  to  Lincoln,  September  16, 
1854;  July  30,  1858;  July  20,  1860;  and  December  30,  1860. 


Further  information  on  Jonas  is  available  in  Bertram  W. 
Korn,  American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War  (Philadelphia: 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1951). 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS:  "STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES" 


STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES.-No.  1. 


FIGURES  2-5  (below).  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  recently  purchased  a  series  of  four  poster 
cartoons  published  by  Thomas  W.  Strong  of  New  York  in  1861.  Strong  was  a  prolific  producer  of  prints,  noted 
especially  for  being  the  first  employer  of  Louis  Maurer,  the  genius  behind  the  early  political  cartoons  of  Currier  & 

Ives.  Harry  T.  Peters  in  America 
on  Stone  noted  a  strain  of 
originality  in  the  work  of 
Strong's  firm,  and  the  series  of 
four  "Dime  Caricatures"  pic- 
tured here  certainly  reveal  a 
taste  for  good  workmanship 
and  for  variety  in  political  car- 
tooning. The  caricatures  must 
have  been  printed  about  March, 
1861.  All  deal  with  the  seces- 
sion crisis.  The  Lincoln  cartoon 
has  been  pictured  in  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson's  Lincoln  in 
Caricature,  but  Wilson  did  not 
note  that  the  cartoon  was  part 
of  a  series  or  publish  the  others 
in  the  series. 


DOMESTIC    TROUBLES. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES.    No.  2. 


Jf  we  can  onbj  get  them  *cj>ai 
ttdfron  lite  foci;  ice  dtupicJi  thei 


LITTLE  BO-PEEP  AND  HER  FOOLISH  SHEEP. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


"  Little  Ih-peep,  the  hit  her  slierji,  I       1st  em  alvnc,  md  UieijU  aft  com 

,\n.i  iUh -7  tww  where  to  find  'em;       j  With  their  toil*  /lanj.'r.j  <l„>rn 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  Thurlow  Weed's  behavior  during  the  Civil 
War  seemed  thoroughly  out  of  character.  In  the  past  he 
had  been  largely  indifferent  to  policy,  but  he  became  so 
upset  at  Lincoln's  policies  that  he  nearly  broke  with 
the  administration. 


gracious    note   in    lieu   of  attending.    He  wrote  the   note, 
ironically,  on  election  day: 

Allow  me  to  wish  you  a  great  success.  With  the  old  fame 
of  the  Navy,  made  brighter  in  the  present  war,  you  can 
not  fail.  I  name  none,  lest  I  wrong  others  by  omission.  To 
all,  from  Rear  Admiral,  to  honest  Jack  I  tender  the 
Nation's  admiration  and  gratitude  [.] 

Iincoln  was  sincerely  grateful  for  the  sailors'  services  in  the 
war,  but  politically  he  could  have  done  without  them.  Jack 
Tar  was  a  Democrat. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
THE  ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS  COPY 

This  is  the  seventh  article  in  a  series  on  the  signed 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
Celebrated  Campaign  of  1R58,  in  Illinois.  The  copy  bearing 
the  inscription,  "To  Hon:  Archibald  Williams,  with  respects  of 
A.  Lincoln,"  was  the  property  of  Kenneth  K.  Bechtel  of  San 
Francisco  when  Harry  E.  Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed 
Debates"  for  Manuscripts  in  195).  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
The  library  was  unable  to  describe  the  book's  history  since 
Mr.  Bechtel's  ownership. 


Archibald  Williams  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1801.  Hecame 
to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1829.  There  he  established  a  successful 
law  practice.  Quincy  lay  in  what  was  called  the  Military 
Tract,  the  land  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
most  of  which  had  been  granted  as  bounties  to  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Most  of  the  veterans  were  forced  to  sell  their 
claims  to  Eastern  land  speculators.  Some  lost  them  in  tax 
sales,  not  realizing  their  liability  to  pay  taxes  on  the  claims. 
Questions  of  priority  of  owership  and  clarity  of  title  racked  the 
Military  Tract,  and  it  became  a  paradise  for  lawyers  (who 
could  get  good  fees  from  the  well-heeled  speculators  and  their 
agents).  Williams  was  soon  noted  for  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
in  land  disputes. 

Williams  became  acquainted  with  Lincoln  when  both  men 
served  in  the  Illinois  legislature  at  Vandalia  in  the  1830s. 
The  Quincy  Whig  served  in  the  Illinois  Senate  from  1832-1836 
and  in  the  Illinois  House  from  1836-1840.  Usher  F.  Linder 
remembered  Lincoln  and  Williams  sitting  near  each  other  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  State  House  in  Vandalia;  they 
were  "great  friends,"  he  said.  Legal  work  also  brought  the  two 
men  together.  Lincoln  was  associated  with  Williams  in 
several  cases  and  apparently  took  some  of  the  Quincy 
lawyer's  cases  on  appeal  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
Springfield. 

Both  former  Kentuckians  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  In  1848, 
when  Lincoln  dropped  Clay  for  Zachary  Taylor  and  some 
hope  of  winning,  Williams  was  apparently  slow  to  switch  his 
loyalties.  Lincoln  told  him  flatly,  "Mr.  Clay's  chance  for  an 
election,  is  just  no  chance  at  all."  Both  Williams  and  Lincoln 
were  friends  of  Orville  Hickman  Browning,  another  Quincy  SL» 
lawyer  and  active  Whig  politician.  "I  know  our  good  friend 
Browning,"  Lincoln  told  Williams,  "is  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  I  therefore  fear,  he  is  favoring  his  nomination." 
Lincoln  instructed  Williams  to  ask  Browning  "to  discard 
feeling,  and  try  if  he  can  possibly,  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
count  the  votes  necessary  to  elect  him."  Williams  evidently 
jumped  on  the  Taylor  bandwagon,  for,  after  the  election, 
Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  recommending  his  appointment  as  U.S. 
District  Attorney  (Lincoln  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rewarding 
holdouts  for  Clay's  nomination  with  appointive  offices). 
Williams  gained  the  appointment  and  held  office  until  the 
Democrats  took  over  the  Presidency  in  1853.  In  1852  he  joined 
with  Lincoln  in  organizing  a  meeting  to  express  sympathy  for 
Hungarian  revolutionary  Louis  Kossuth. 

In  1854  Williams  joined  the  many  Illinois  Whigs  who 
denounced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  He  ran  for  Congress, 
but,  even  with  Lincoln's  help  (he  came  to  Quincy  to  make  a 
speech  in  Williams's  behalf),  he  lost.  Williams  evidently  had 
designs  on  the  United  States  Senate  seat  to  be  filled  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1855.  Lincoln  wanted  the  seat  too,  but  he 
explained  to  a  legislator  apparently  pledged  to  Williams:  "Of 
course  I  prefer  myself  to  all  others;  yet  it  is  neither  in  my  heart 
nor  my  conscience  to  say  I  am  any  better  man  than  Mr. 
Williams."  Despite  their  competing  ambitions,  Lincoln  and 
Williams  were  evidently  in  substantial  agreement  on  political 
principles  in  this  tumultuous  period  of  confusing  politics. 
Lincoln  told  one  supporter  in  1855  that  a  set  of  resolutions 
Williams  had  drawn  up  fairly  accurately  described  the 
ground  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  "fuse"  with  other  anti- 
Nebraska  groups.  Three  years  later  Williams  was  once  again 
mentioned  as  a  competitor  for  the  Senate  seat  Lincoln  sought 
in  his  historic  campaign  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Ambition  for  office  did  not  drive  the  two  men  apart.  The 
copy  of  the  Debates  which  Lincoln  gave  Williams  is  some 
evidence  of  this  (Lincoln  also  gave  Williams's  law  partner 
Jackson  Grimshawa  signed  copy).  Even  more  important  was 
President  Lincoln's  appointment  of  Williams  as  U.S.  District 
Judge  in  Kansas. 

Usher  Linder  remembered  Williams  as  a  man  "over  six  feet 
high,  and  as  angular  and  ungainly  in  his  form  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself;  and  for  homeliness  of  face  and  feature,  surpassed  Mr. 
Lincoln."  Linder  also  recalled  that  Lincoln  thought  highly  of 
Williams  as  "the  strongest-minded  and  clearest  headed  man 
he  ever  saw."  Linder,  who  knew  both  men  in  the  legislature, 
wasa  Universalist  in  religion  and  thought  everyone  would  go 
to  heaven.  If  he  was  correct  in  his  "views  of  the  mercies  of 
God,"  Linder  said  long  after  his  old  friend  Archie  Williams 
was  dead,  "he  is  now  walking  the  golden  streets  with  Douglas 
and  Lincoln." 
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"That  Love  Affair":  Did  William  Makepeace  Thayer 
Nearly  Uncover  the  Mary  Owens  Romance? 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1862,  a  Boston  publishing  firm. 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company,  asked  William  Makepeace 
Thayer  to  write  a  book  for  boys  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
life.  Thayer,  a  Congregationalist  minister  from 
Massachusetts,  was  already  locally  famous  for  his  boys' 
biography  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  called  The  Bobbin  Boy. 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company  gave  Thayer  some  letters  and 
documents  by  John  Locke  Scripps,  the  Chicago  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  campaign  biographies  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  task.  Thayer  planned  to  use  the  successful  Bobbin 
Boy  as  a  model.  He  would  tell  "the  actual  early  life"  of  Lincoln 
as  "a  story,  the  imagination  doing  nothing  more  than  to 
connect  facts  in  the  most  natural  way."  This  style  was  "more 
taking  with  the  young"  and 
allowed  Thayer  to  follow  a 
tested  formula,  inserting  only 
the  facts  of  another  man's 
life.  Thayer's  object  was  "to 
show  that  'the  boy  is  father  of 
the  man,'  showing  the  young 
that  pluck  and  not  luck  makes 
the  man,  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  patience, 
perseverence,  application 
sobriety,  honesty  &c." 

After  about  a  month  of 
work  on  the  book,  Thayer 
read  a  letter  written  from 
Lincoln's  old  Illinois  friend, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Wise.  It 
emboldened  him  to  write 
Browning  on  July  18th,  to 
inquire  about  more  details  of 
the  President's  early  life. 
Thayer's  letter,  now  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
reveals  in  detail  the  origins  of 
his  fabulously  popular  work 
on  Lincoln. 

The  didactic  author  asked 
first  about  Lincoln's 
schooling: 

The     President     went     to 

school  some  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Indiana[.] 

There   is  where  I  want  to 

begin  the  story  of  his  life.  Is 

it  possible  for  me  to  learn 

any  thing  about  his  father's 

employment  then,  in  what 

kind   of  a  house  he  lived, 

how     poor    they    were, 
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FIGURE  1.  This  illustration  from  Thayer's  book 
showed  the  pioneer  boy  cutting  down  a  tree  with  his 
father  in  the  Indiana  wilderness. 


whether  he  went  to  school  in  a  house  built  for  a  school, 

was  his  father's  house  &  was  the  school  house  of  logs? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  was  born? 

Like   Scripps,   Thayer   was   a   sturdy    Republican,   and   he 

naturally  seized  on  the  story  of  the  Lincolns'  departure  from 

Kentucky.  "His  life  by  Mr.  Scripps,"  Thayer  continued,  "says 

that  his  father  left  Kentucky  because  slavery  oppressed  the 

poor  whites  —  could  I  learn  any  facts  about  that?"  Lincoln 

had  actually  told  Scripps  that  his  father  left  Kentucky  "partly 

on  account  of  slavery;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

in  land  titles  in  K[entuck]y."  Thayer  would  continue  to  stress 

the  antislavery  theme  which  appealed  to  Republicans. 

As  an  Easterner,  Thayer  was  anxious  for  the  details  of  life 

on  the  frontier.  He  wanted  to 
know  about  Lincoln's  rolling 
logs  and  "going  to  huskings." 
He  also  sought  information 
about  those  things  which 
made  frontier  life  more 
civilized.  He  asked  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  "any 
of  his  pastors  or  teachers."  He 
made  a  special  point  of  asking 
for  "Any  facts  relating  to  his 
temperance  principles,  & 
resisting  temptations  to 
drink."  Descriptions  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  heavy 
drinking  before  the  rise  of  the 
temperance  movement  and 
admonitions  against  drink- 
ing would  form  a  principal 
theme  in  Thayer's  Lincoln 
biography. 

Thayer  wanted  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the 
Lincolns'  neighbors  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  He  especially  desired 
the  address  of  Lincoln's 
stepmother,  for  he  would 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  mother  and 
stepmother  in  Lincoln's 
home.  Thayer  had  already 
written  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
but  received  no  reply.  He  told 
Browning  that  he  would  like 
to  correspond  with  her  or,  at 
least,  with  the  Lincolns" 
eldest  son,  Robert. 

One  of  Thayer's  questions 
was  extraordinary: 

That    love    affair   —   I 
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FIGURE  2.  The  frontispiece  of  Thayer's  book  featured 
young  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  his  first  day  in  school. 

should    really   like  to  learn   the  leading  features  of  it, 
inasmuch    as   there   is    a    matter   of  honor   in    it   —   a 
prominent    part    of    my    object    is    to    show    that    his 
strict    integrity    has    given    him    his    power    of   char- 
acter, which  had  as  much  to  do  with  giving  him  the 
Presidency  as  anything. 
What  love  affair'!  Scripps  mentioned  no  romantic  interests  in 
Lincoln's  life  except  his  wife.  Lincoln's  romance  with  Mary 
Owens  was  unknown  to  the  public  until  the  appearance  of 
Ward  1 1  ill  Lamon's  Life  oj  Lincoln  in  L872.  How  did  Thayer 
know  anything  about  any  "love  affair"  before  Mary  Todd? 

'1'hc  answer  must  lie  in  Browning's  letter  to  Wise,  but  the 
location  nl  that  letter  is  unknown.  Browning  did  know  about 
the  Man  Owens  affair  Lincoln's  famous  April  Fools'  l)a\ 
letter  about  it  was  written  to  Browning's  wife  in  1S;},S.  That 
letter  made  a  particular  point  of  Lincoln's  desire  to  do  the 
honorable  thing.  Having  promised  to  marry  Mary  Owens,  he 
would  live  up  to  the  promise  even  though  he  did  not 
particularly  want  to  marry  her.  Why  Browning  would  have 
written  Wise  about  the  matter  is  unclear.  Browning's  diary 
shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Wise  from  Boston 
before  the  war,  hut  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  the  man 
associated  with  Thayer's  publishing  firm.  Lincoln's  letter 
about  Mary  <  )wens  was  old  and  entirely  private,  and  it  was 
hardly  a  proper  subject  for  idle  conversation,  even  with  a  close 

friend.  In  the  wrong  hands,  it  could  have  been  fuel  for  ridicule 
of  the  President.  Even  if  Browning  mentioned  it  to  Wise,  it 
seems  st  range  that  Wise  would  have  shown  Browning's  letter 
to  Thayer  without   Browning's  permission. 

Years  later,  William  Henry  Herndon  uncovered  most  of  the 
details  of  the  Mary  <  hvens  affair.  1 1  was  a  piece  of  detective 
work  of  which  he  was  proud  Herndon  had  heard  a  story  —  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  true  —  "that  during  his  term  as 
President  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  written  —  Mrs.  ().  H. 
Browning,  wife  of  a  fellow  member  of  the  legislature  —  before 
giving  a  copy  of  il  to  a  biographer,  wrote  to  1  .incoln  asking  his 
consent  to  the  publication,  but  that  he  answered  warning  her 
against  it  because  it  was  too  lull  of  truth."  Thayer's  letter 
makes  Herndon 'a  story  somewhat  plausible. 
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FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter,  Thayer  said, 
to  obtain  a  preacher  for  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's 
funeral. 
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FIGURE  1.  Still  popular  in  the  1920s,  Thayer's 
expanded  book  featured  more  sophisticated  art  work 
on  the  cover. 
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FIGURE  5.  The  1882  edition  of  Thayer's  expanded 
book  featured  on  the  cover,  of  all  things,  a  football 
player. 

We  may  never  know.  In  the  end,  Thayer  did  not  mention 
any  romance  in  his  book.  On  July  26,  1862,  Browning  saw 
President  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  and  "read  him  a  portion 
of  the  letter."  Lincoln  asked  him  to  leave  the  letter  with  him. 
Browning  did  so,  and  thus  the  letter  now  appears  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  far 
as  is  known,  Lincoln  never  replied  to  Thayer's  letter.  The 
Pioneer  Boy,  and  How  He  Became  President  appeared  in  1863 
and  was  a  great  success.  Seven  thousand  copies  had  been 
printed  by  the  end  of  1863,  and  eighteen  thousand  were  in 
print  in  1864.  An  1865  edition  noted  that  twenty-eight 
thousand  copies  had  been  printed.  He  expanded  the  book  in 
1882  and  sold  about  sixty  thousand  copies  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Though  no  longer  read,  Thayer's  book  was,  for  a 
time,  the  most  complete  biography  of  Lincoln,  and  its  rags-to- 
riches  theme  was  clearly  a  formula  for  successful  writing  in 
Lincoln's  century. 


Some  New  Light  on 
the  Matson  Slave  Case 


Of  the  handful  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  legal  cases  which  are 
widely  known,  the  Matson  slave  case  is  by  far  the  most 
controversial.  The  anomaly  of  the  Great  Emancipator's 
involvement  on  the  side  of  a  slaveholder  in  this  fugitive  slave 
case  has  vexed  and  puzzled  historians  for  decades.  Early 
biographies  tended  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Later,  some  writers 
tried  to  explain  it  away  by  suggesting  that  Lincoln  had  so 
little  taste  for  this  species  of  litigation  that  he  performed 
poorly  in  court,  lost  the  argument,  and  thus  allowed  the 
fugitives  to  go  free.  Historians  in  recent  years  have  been 
content  to  admit  that  Lincoln  was  a  complex  man,  not  always 
consistent,  and  to  emphasize  the  rapid  growth  of  his  anti- 
slavery  feelings  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  All  of  this 
literature,  however,  has  been  consistent  in  focusing  on  the 
lawyer's  personal  moral  dilemma.  The  legal  issues  involved 


in  the  case  have  been  substantially  ignored. 

The  Matson  slave  case  was  a  hearing  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  Jane  Bryant  and  her  four  children.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  Robert  Matson,  a  Kentucky  planter  who 
owned  land  in  Coles  County,  Illinois.  Matson  brought  slaves 
to  Illinois  to  farm  the  land  every  year  but  always  returned 
them  after  harvest,  thus  avoiding  any  claim  that  his  slaves 
were  permanent  residents  on  Illinois's  free  soil  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  freedom.  Matson  employed  Jane's  husband, 
Anthony,  as  a  permanent  overseer  on  the  Illinois  farm.  This 
was  strictly  legal,  for  Anthony  was  a  free  man. 

In  1847  Jane  Bryant  had  a  serious  falling-out  with 
Matson's  white  housekeeper,  who  may  have  been  the  master's 
mistress.  Anthony  began  to  fear  that  the  housekeeper  might 
persuade  Matson  to  sell  Jane  and  the  children  South.  The 
housekeeper  had  threatened  to  do  so,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
in  a  position  to  make  her  threat  stick.  Anthony  sought  the 
help  of  Gideon  M.  Ashmore  and  Hiram  Rutherford,  local 
antislavery  men.  They  kept  Jane  and  the  children  at 
Ashmore's  inn  in  Oakland,  Illinois.  Matson  sought  the 
remedy  of  law  to  gain  the  return  of  his  property.  He  employed 
attorney  Usher  F.  Linder,  who  managed  to  have  the  slaves 
confined  to  the  jail  in  Charleston,  the  county  seat  of  Coles 
County.  Ashmore  and  Rutherford  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  demanding  Illinois's  reasons  for  confining  the 
fugitives,  and  a  hearing  was  held  before  Judges  Samuel  H. 
Treat  and  William  Wilson  on  October  16,  1847. 

Lincoln  came  to  Coles  County  and  was  also  engaged  on 
Matson's  side.  The  opposing  attorneys,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin 
and  Charles  H.  Constable,  argued  that  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Illinois  Constitution  made  the 
slaves  free  by  virtue  of  their  residence  on  the  soil  of  a  state 
where  slavery  was  illegal.  Lincoln  apparently  argued  that 
Jane  Bryant  was  a  seasonal  worker  following  a  long-accepted 
custom  and  was  in  no  way  a  legal  resident  of  the  state.  The 
judges  ruled  in  favor  of  the  slaves  and  declared  them  free. 

The  aforementioned  facts  in  the  case  are  common 
knowledge.  New  light  comes  from  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher's  The 
Dred  Scott  Case:  Its  Significance  in  American  Law  and 
Politics  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1978).  Professor 
Fehrenbacher  explains  that  the  legal  difference  between 
"domicile"  and  "sojourn"  in  a  free  state  was  a  commonplace 
distinction  in  American  jurisprudence  in  Lincoln's  day.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  a  master  could  remain  in  the  state 
with  his  slaves  for  six  months  without  affecting  the  legal 
status  of  the  slaves.  New  York  allowed  a  nine-month  sojourn 
with  slaves.  In  1843  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  a 
master's  right  of  sojourn  in  the  state  with  his  slaves,  saying 
that  to  deny  it  would  "tend  greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  to  destroy 
the  common  bond  of  union  amongst  us."  In  the  1840s, 
however,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  revoked  their  laws 
allowing  sojourn  with  slaves,  and  courts  in  other  Northern 
states  began  to  rule  that  slaves  were  freed  merely  by  touching 
free  soil.  In  the  Matson  case,  some  of  Illinois's  judges  followed 
the  new  trend. 

John  J.  Duff  argued  in  A.  Lincoln:  Prairie  Lawyer  (New 
York:  Rinehart,  1960)  that  Lincoln  performed  well  in  the  case 
and  that  Ficklin  and  Constable  performed  poorly.  All  they 
had  to  do  to  assure  her  freedom,  Duff  claimed,  was  to  cite  as 
precedent  the  decision  in  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  —  in  which 
Lincoln  himself  had  gained  freedom  for  a  Negro  girl  named 
Nance  by  arguing  that  the  Illinois  Constitution  and  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  prevented  her  being  a  slave  in  the  state! 
Duff's  argument  betrays  his  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
issues  in  the  Matson  case.  The  issues  in  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell 
were  altogether  different.  Nance  was  a  resident  of  Illinois,  an 
indentured  servant  rather  than  a  slave.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Illinois  law  presumed  a  person  free  without  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  Nance's  "owner"  could  not  produce 
that  proof.  The  important  point  is  that  she  lived  in  Illinois. 
Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  "domicile"  and 
"sojourn." 

The  real  marvel  in  the  case  is  the  reasoning  of  Treat  and 
Wilson.  Both  men  had  been  members  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  1843,  when  it  affirmed  the  right  of  sojourn  with 
slaves  in  the  state! 

In  the  Matson  slave  case,  Lincoln  and  Linder  had  the  law 
on  their  side  but  not  the  judges. 
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BROWNING'S  PECULIAR  TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT 


Those  who  keep  diaries  often  influence  the  writing  of  his- 
tory far  more  than  they  influenced  events  in  their  own  day. 
Gideon  Welles  occupied  a  position  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
inferior  to  William  H.  Seward's  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton's,  but 
his  sourly  independent  diary  wrecked  the  reputations  of 
dozens  of  Washington  politicians.  One  reason  the  Radical 
Republicans  have  fared  so  poorly  in  historical  writing  is  that 
most  of  the  prominent  diarists  around  Lincoln  hated  them. 
Welles,  John  Hay,  and  Edward  Bates  saw  them  as 
"Jacobins,"  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  President  saw 
the  Radicals  the  same  way.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  diary 
might  have  balanced  the  picture  over  the  years,  never  had  the 
influence  on  historical  writing 
that  the  conservatives  had, 
because  he  did  not  as  clearly 
admire  Lincoln  as  they  did. 
Criticizing  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  never  been  a  good  way  to 
gain  the  trust  of  historians. 

The  other  great  diarist  near 
the  Lincoln  administration, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
was  also  a  Radical-hater.  His 
erratic  and  ultimately  in- 
explicable political  course 
during  the  Civil  War  reveals 
the  danger  in  relying  too 
heavily  on  diaries,  which  may 
reflect  peculiar  political 
positions. 

Browning  was  never  much  of 
a  "Lincoln  man."  He  had  hoped 
that  Edward  Bates  would  be 
the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  in  1860.  However,  the 
Illinois  delegation,  of  which 
Browning  was  a  member,  was 
pledged  to  Lincoln,  and  Brown- 
ing worked  for  Lincoln's  nom- 
ination at  the  convention.  Even 
after  the  nomination,  Brown- 
ing thought  that  "we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  selection 
of  candidates."  His  assistance 
in  getting  Bates  to  support  the 
Republican  ticket  proved  vital, 
but  Browning  had  little  luck  in 
recommending  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments. He  wanted  to  see 
Bates  become  Secretary  of 
State  and  Joseph  Holt,  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Browning's  was 
one  of  many  voices  raised 
against  Norman  B.  Judd's 
inclusion  in  Lincoln's  official 
family. 

Browning  exercised  his  great- 
est  influence   on   the   Lincoln 
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FIGURE  1.  Browning  recalled  that  sculptor  Leonard 
W.  Volk  had  worked  in  a  marble  yard  in  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Browning's  home.  Lincoln's  friend  thought 
Volk's  bust  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  "decidedly  a  work  of 
genius."  Volk  is  better  known  for  his  famous  life  mask 
of  Lincoln.  Dr.  O.  Gerald  Trigg  allowed  the  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  to  photograph 
his  superb  bronze  casting  of  the  mask  with  the  striking 
result  above.  For  more  information  on  the  mask  and  on 
Volk's  famous  castings  of  Lincoln's  hands,  turn  to  the 
second  article  in  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore. 


administration  when  he  read  a  draft  of  the  First  Inaugural 
Address  and  suggested  removing  a  provocative  threat  to 
"reclaim  the  public  property  and  places  which  have  fallen"  in 
the  seceded  states.  Browning's  reasoning  has  often  been 
taken  as  Lincoln's.  He  admitted  that  Lincoln's  draft  was  right 
in  principle  without  altering  the  threat  to  "reclaim"  federal 
property,  but.  Browning  explained, 

In  any  conflict  which  may  ensue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  seceding  States,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
traitors  shall  be  the  aggressors,  and  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  and  palpably  in  the  wrong. 
The  first  attempt  that  is  made  to  furnish  supplies  or 
reinforcements     to    Sumter 
will    induce   aggression   by 
South    Carolina,    and    then 
the  government  will  stand 
justified,    before   the   entire 
country,    in    repelling    that 
aggression,    and     retaking 
the  forts. 
After     Fort     Sumter     fell, 
Browning    imputed    his    own 
reasoning   to   Lincoln.   "Upon 
looking  into  the  laws,"  he  told 
the    President    on     April    18, 
"which  clothe  you  with  power 
to  act  in  this  emergency,  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  expected,  or 
desired  any  other  result." 

Browning  was  a  conserva- 
tive by  nature,  but  war  brought 
out  a  radical  streak  in  him.  If 
Baltimore  stood  in  the  way  of 
troops  coming  to  protect 
Washington,  he  told  Lincoln,  it 
should  be  "laid  in  ruin."  Before 
April  was  over,  he  thought  it 
likely  that  slaves  would  flock  to 
the  Union  armies  and 
inevitably  "rise  in  rebellion." 
"The  time  is  not  yet,"  he  added, 
"but  it  will  come  when  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  march  an 
army  into  the  South,  and 
proclaim  freedom  to  the 
slaves."  Browning  celebrated 
General  John  C.  Fremont's 
proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves  of  rebels  in  Missouri  in 
the  late  summer  of  1861 ,  and  he 
thought  the  President  wrong  to 
revoke  it.  Fremont's  procla- 
mation did  "not  deal  with 
citizens  at  all,"  Browning 
remonstrated,  "but  with  public 
enemies."  Citing  precedents  in 
international  law,  he  insisted 
that  war  abolished  society  and 
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gave    "liberty    to    use    violence    //;    infinitum."    "All    their 
property,"  Browning  said,  "is  subject  to  be  ,  .  .  confiscated 
and  disposed  of  absolutely  and  forever  by  the  belligerenl 
power,  withoul  any  reference  whatever  to  the  laws  of  society." 
I  lincoln  disagreed  sharply. 

After  the  death  of  Senator  Stephen  A  I  louglas  in  dune  of 
1861,  Governor  Richard  Yates  appointed  Browning  to  finish 
his  term.  In  the  Senate,  Browning  defended  the  administra 
tion's  arbitrary  arrests  and  voted  lor  the  Firsl  Confiscation 
Act.  He  voted  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
( 'olumbia 

After  April  of  1862,  Browning  turned  suddenly  to  the  right. 
I  le  opposed  the  Second  ( 'onfiscatton  Act  and  urged  Lincoln  to 
veto  it.  It  was  a  test  "whether  he  |  Lincoln  |  was  to  control  the 
abolitionists  and  Radicals  or  whether  they  were  to  control 
him.''     He    praised     Lincoln's     letter    in    answer    to    Horace 

( rreeley's  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions"  for  emancipation,  and 
he  bitterly  opposed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  that  fall. 
Browning  was  campaigning  for  Congressional  candidates  in 
Illinois  when  he  heard  it  had  been  issued,  and  he  practically 
stopped  in  his  tracks.  He  slowed  down  his  campaigning,  and 
he  twice  pleaded  with  Lincoln  to  alter  the  Proclamation. 

There  is  no  explanation  lor  the  suddenness  of  Browning's 
change.  In  principle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
little  different  from  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  Browning 
had  quarreled  with  Lincoln  for  revoking  that.  Lincoln's 
assault  oti  slavery  seemed  to  he  legitimate  by  the  very 
precedents  in  international  law  which  Browning  had  called  to 
Lincoln's  attention.  The  Illinois  Senator  was  disappointed 
that  the  President  had  not  appointed  him  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  wanted  the  job  so  badly  that  he  wrote 
Lincoln  a  somewhat  embarrassed  letter  asking  for  it  outright, 
admitting  that  it  was  "an  office  peculiarly  adapted  to  my 
tastes."  My  the  spring  of  1MS2.  Lincoln  still  had  not  filled  the 
position,  and  many  thought  Browning  was  still  in  the 
running.  Lincoln  did  not  decide  to  appoint  David  Davis  until 
July,  and  Browning  had  already  turned  to  the  right  by  that 
time. 

Politically,  Browning  became  increasingly  disaffected 
from  the  administration.  There  was  much  doubt  by  LS64  that 
he  would  support  I  lincoln's  reelection.  Browning  told  a  friend 
in  September  that  he  had  "never  .  .  .  been  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  |  Lincoln]  was  big  enough  for  his  position."  No 
one  knows  how  he  voted  in  November.  Browning's  Civil  War 
politics  are  an  enigma  to  this  day. 
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FIGURE  2.  Orville  Hickman  Browning  remained  per- 
sonally friendly  to  Lincoln  even  after  their  political 
disagreements.  Gu stave  Koerner,  a  fellow  Illinois 
Republican,  always  remembered  Browning's 
"conspicuous  .  .  .  ruffled  shirt  and  large  cuffs."  Their 
relations  were  pleasant  enough,  but  Koerner  would 
"have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  been  a  little  less 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority." 
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FIGURE  3.  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  ion. 
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